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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


CHRISTMAS IN WASHINGTON 


A 60-foot-high spruce tree from a 
forest near International Falls, Min- 
nesota, will be the central feature of 
this year’s Pageant of Peace to be held 
in the nation’s capital during the holi- 
days. 

On December 23, President Eisen- 
hower is scheduled to light the giant 
tree. From then through January 1, 
bands and choral groups from many 
nations will appear each day to offer 
special music and other programs. 


PHILIPPINE VOTERS 


Normally, about 8 out of every 10 
qualified voters in the Philippines go 
to the polls when nation-wide elections 
are held. Because a 140-mile-an-hour 
typhoon raged across the island coun- 
try on election day a few weeks ago, 
it was feared that a great many citi- 
zens would stay away from the polls. 
But despite the weather, more than 
72% of all eligible voters braved winds 
and floods to cast their ballots. 


THE RED MENACE 


Nearly a billion people—about a 
third of the estimated population of 
the entire world—now live under the 
tyranny of communist rule. Stretch- 
ing from the Pacific to Western 
Europe, the Red-controlled lands cover 
around a fourth of the globe. 


CHANGE IN CAIRO? 


Newspapers and radio stations in 
the Egyptian capital of Cairo are call- 
ing for friendly ties between their 
country and the United States. Be- 
cause all news sources in Cairo are 
regarded as spokesmen for their gov- 
ernment, the new call for friendship 
with us may mean that the Arab 
country is abandoning its former anti- 
American policies. 


NEW SATELLITE TEST? 


Here are some big questions in the 
minds of Americans today: When will 
our government be ready to try again 
to launch a space satellite? Will it 
publicize this event as it did the ex- 
periment which failed? Or will fur- 
ther tests be kept secret until success 
is achieved? When we finally get a 
satellite into space, will we regain 
some of the prestige we have lost 
abroad as a result of our failure to 
keep pace with the Soviets? 

While these questions are being 
asked and discussed, U.S. scientists 
and military officials are working at 
top speed in the effort to catch up 
with the Russians in the satellite field 
as quickly as possible. 


HANDY BOOKLET 


The ABC of First Aid is the name 
of a free booklet which tells what to do 
in case of such emergencies as burns, 
choking, and food poisoning. You can 
get a copy by writing to Ray Tuttle, 
The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, New York. 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


“ONE TIME when they both belong in the same corner,” says this cartoonist. 
While it is widely agreed that the political parties should work together more 
closely in time of world crisis, it is also pointed out that leaders of both parties 
must feel free to express honest differences of opinion. 


Seeking National Unity 


Administration Chiefs Have Been Meeting with Democrats 
In Effort to Create Bipartisan Foreign Policy 


TERM that has often been in the 
news during recent weeks is “bi- 
partisanship.” Officials in the Eisen- 
hower Administration have been con- 
ferring with prominent Democrats in 
an effort to form “bipartisan” policies 
on national defense and foreign affairs. 
The attempt, in other words, is to pre- 
pare measures that will be supported 
by Republicans and Democrats alike. 

Certain leaders in each party believe 
that Russia’s rapid strides in missile 
development have created a dangerous 
situation which we must face as a 
united country. This is why Demo- 
crats—as well as Republicans—have 
been meeting with Administration of- 
ficials to hear reports on scientific and 
military work, and to give advice on 
what further steps should be taken. 

Early last month, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles conferred with 
several men who once held important 
foreign-policy posts under Democratic 
President Truman. Also, Defense Sec- 
retary Neil McElroy and his aides 
talked with prominent senators from 
Democratic and GOP ranks. 

On December 3, lawmakers from 
both parties attended a White House 
conference to hear about major pro- 
posals that Eisenhower will put forth 
when Congress meets next month. 

Adlai Stevenson—the 1952 and 1956 
Democratic Presidential candidate— 


recently spent some time as a “foreign 
policy consultant” in the State Depart- 
ment. His main job was to study U. S. 
plans for the big NATO conference 
which opens today, December 16 (see 
other article beginning on this page). 
Stevenson was asked to give his views 
about these plans, and to suggest pos- 
sible changes. 

The extent to which the parties will 
really cooperate, in view of the present 
world crisis, is not yet clear. Some 
disagreements are still apparent. 

After the White House meeting on 
December 3, Democratic and GOP con- 
gressmen expressed differing views 
about the Eisenhower defense pro- 
gram. Republicans upheld it, while 
Democrats said it didn’t show a great 
enough “sense of urgency.” 

Also, as we go to press, Adlai Steven- 
son is not planning to attend the 
NATO conference—though Eisen- 
hower asked him to do so. Stevenson 
does say, however, that he agrees 
“with most” of the American proposals 
which he understands are to be made 
there. At the same time, he prefers 
to remain free to criticize any develop- 
ments that he may oppose. 

As our nation waits for the outcome 
of the present efforts at bipartisanship, 
the following questions are being dis- 
cussed: 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Toughening the 
Atlantic Alliance 


Top Leaders of NATO Nations 
Meet Today in Response 
To Red Challenge 


ODAY—December 16—top leaders 

of 15 nations of the free world will 
gather in Paris. They will meet at 
the Palace of Chaillot—not far from 
the famous Eiffel Tower—for one of 
the most important international con- 
ferences in recent years. 

The countries represented are mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO). ‘“Interdepend- 
ence” has been widely publicized as a 
goal of the meeting. Interdependence 
in NATO may be defined as “an ex- 
tremely close relationship in which 
each member nation would depend on 
others for essential goods or services 
needed for the common defense.” 

Whether President Eisenhower will 
have recovered sufficiently from his re- 
cent illness to attend the conference is 
not known as these words are written. 
If he does not go to Paris, then Vice 
President Richard Nixon is scheduled 
to head the United States delegation. 

Among other top leaders expected to 
be on hand are Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan of Great Britain, Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker of Canada, 
Premier Felix Gaillard of France, and 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West 
Germany. 

The NATO conference marks the re- 
action of the free world to the recent 
spectacular advances of the Soviet 
Union in the development of missiles 
and rockets. Western leaders are con- 
vinced that their nations must draw 
together closer than ever before in 
common defense of their countries. 

Vital continent. The first line of 
NATO’s defense lies on the continent 
of Europe. Somewhat larger than the 
United States and Alaska combined, 
it is a region of great political, eco- 
nomic, and strategic value. 

Geographically, Europe is a big pen- 
insula—extending westward from Asia 
—with numerous offshore islands. No 
other continent has such an irregular 
coastline. 

Great plains stretch across northern 
Europe. Farther south are mountain 
ranges. The continent’s eastern bound- 
ary is generally regarded as Russia’s 
Ural Mountains. Most of Europe is 
farther north than the United States, 
but warm ocean currents keep the cli- 
mate mild. 

Europe’s people. Though this con- 
tinent is less than half the size of 
North America, it has more than twice 
as many people. Its population is close 
to 575,000,000. It is a highly indus- 
trialized region. 

Europeans live in 28 nations, 2 of 
which (the Soviet Union and Turkey) 
are partly in Asia. (In addition, there 
are 5 tiny, independent states—Vati- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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New Bipartisan Program? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Is this America’s first serious at- 
tempt at bipartisanship? 


No. Earlier administrations, facing 
serious problems in connection with 
foreign policy or defense, have taken 
similar steps. 

President Franklin Roosevelt did so 
in 1940, when it appeared likely that 
America would soon be drawn into 
World War II. At that time there was 
no such organization as the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Instead, U.S. mili- 
tary affairs were handled by 2 separate 
agencies—the War and the Navy De- 
partments. Roosevelt—a Democrat— 
chose prominent Republicans to head 
these organizations. 

To serve as Secretary of War he 
named Henry Stimson, who had been 
in Republican President Hoover’s Cab- 
inet some years earlier. As Secretary 
of the Navy he appointed Frank Knox, 
the GOP Vice Presidential candidate 
in 1936. 

Robert Patterson, another Republi- 
can, became Under Secretary of War 
in 1940. President Truman made him 
head of the War Department 5 years 
later. 

Roosevelt named some Republicans, 
including Harold Stassen and Michi- 
gvan’s late Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
to attend the 1945 San Francisco con- 
ference where the United Nations was 
organized. 

With international conditions still 
unsettled at the close of World War II, 
President Truman kept on selecting 
Republicans for certain major jobs in- 
volving foreign policy. 

He appointed Warren Austin—pre- 
viously a GOP senator from Vermont 

as America’s chief delegate to the 
United Nations. He sent former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover to study Europe’s 
need for emergency food shipments. 
-aul Hoffman, a Republican 
head the program 


He chose 
businessman, to 
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of the Navy. Anderson, who eventually 
registered as a Republican, is now 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Last January the late Walter George 
—formerly a Democratic senator from 
Georgia—became Eisenhower’s ambas- 
sador to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. At about the same time, 
Eisenhower appointed another Demo- 
crat—James Richards of South Caro- 
lina—to be a special adviser on Middle 
astern problems. 

Robert McKinney, Democrat from 
New Mexico, recently was selected as 
our country’s representative on the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency—a 
group that seeks world cooperation on 
peaceful use of the atom. 


Even in times of crisis or emer- 
gency, is bipartisanship a good idea? 


People who say “No” set forth the 
following arguments: 

“The idea of putting politics aside, 
during times of trouble or crisis, ap- 
parently is based on the notion that all 
political controversy is harmful. This 
notion is false. Real democracy can’t 
exist without political debate. 

“Under our system of government, 
differing views must be put forth in 
competition with one another, so that 
the people and their representatives 
can choose the policies which seem 
best. If leaders of the 2 major parties 
cooperate and work out a single policy, 
then the people are offered no choice. 

“It is the President’s job, and his 
responsibility, to handle our nation’s 
foreign affairs. Leaders of the opposi- 
tion have a responsibility too. They 


must be alert to point out weaknesses 
in the Administration’s policies, and to 
suggest possible improvements. 

“The opposition party cannot effec- 
tively criticize a President when some 
of its top men are working as his aides. 
Our democratic system operates best 





HARRIS & EWING 


IN A REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION, the 1952 and 1956 Democratic Presi- 
dential nominee, Adlai Stevenson (left), has been a State Department adviser on 
foreign policy. The late Senator Walter George, also a Democrat, served as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Ambassador to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


under which America provided billions 
of dollars’ worth of aid to Europe. 

Republican John Foster Dulles- 
now Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower—held a State Depart- 
ment job in the Truman Administra- 
tion and played a leading role in 
working out our final peace settlement 
with Japan. 

When Eisenhower became President, 
he gave important certain 
Democrats who had supported him in 
the 1952 campaign. One of these, 
Robert Anderson of Texas, went into 
the Defense Department as Secretary 


jobs to 


if there are 2 parties—strong, inde- 
pendent, and free to oppose each 
other’s views.’ 
On the other hand, Americans who 
favor a bipartisan approach to world 
crises argue as follows: 
“Bipartisanship does not stop all 
political debate. Adlai Stevenson, in 
taking a post with the State Depart- 
ment, let it be known that he would 
speak out against any Administration 
measures which he might oppose. 
“Likewise, Republicans continued to 
criticize Roosevelt and Truman during 
the vears when prominent GOP mem- 


’ 
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WHEN DEMOCRATS WERE IN WHITE HOUSE, Republican John’ Foster 
Dulles (left) acted as adviser to the Department of State—which he now heads as 
Secretary. The late Republican Senator Arthur Vandenberg helped Democrats to 
obtain widespread support for American membership in the United Nations. 


bers were serving in those Presidents’ 
administrations. 

“Bipartisanship, while it does not 
and should not stifle all criticism, is 
intended to accomplish these objec- 
tives: (1) Keep the parties from snip- 
ing at each other for the mere purpose 
of gaining political advantage. (2) 
Make the best possible use of similar 
ideas held by the leaders of each party. 
(3) Promote national unity. 

“At a time such as the present, when 
one party controls the White House 
and the other controls Congress, ways 
must be found through which the 2 
sides can cooperate on policies affect- 
ing our nation’s security. 

‘When Republican and Democratic 
leaders sit down together, in time of 
crisis, to work out plans involving our 
country’s survival, their joint policies 
can be expected to receive support 
from the nation as a whole. Thus 
America will be united and strong.” 

Among Republicans and Democrats 
who favor bipartisanship, there is a 
dispute over which party has done 
more to promote it. 

The Democrats say: 

“When America faced war in 1940, 
President Roosevelt named active Re- 
publicans to head the departments 
which controlled our armed forces. 
From then until 1953—-when Truman 
left office—GOP leaders held impor- 
tant defense and foreign-policy jobs 
under Democratic Presidents. 

“Eisenhower has been slow to follow 
this pattern. He has seldom sought 
help or advice from prominent Demo- 
crats. Even in time of crisis, he has 
offered no Cabinet posts—in fields con- 
nected with national security—to top 
leaders of the opposition party.” 

Republicans reply: 

“The change-over of administrations 
—from one party to another—gener- 
ally involves considerable bitterness. 
It is therefore difficult for a President 
to seek bipartisanship immediately 
after his party gains control of the 
government. Eisenhower, in office less 
than 5 years, has already taken some 
major steps to secure bipartisan sup- 
port. President Roosevelt waited about 
7 years—from 1933 to 1940—before 
doing this. 

“Moreover, bipartisanship operates 
best in connection with extremely 
serious international problems. Eisen- 
hower did not believe it was warranted 
by conditions that prevailed during his 
earlier years in office. Now, in a crisis, 
he is working along bipartisan lines.” 








Finally, will present efforts at bi- 
partisanship succeed ? 

Doubtful observers argue: 

“Both parties are still trying to reap 
political advantage from the present 


defense crisis. GOP spokesmen blame 
the Truman Administration for our 
lag in missile development, while 
Democrats blame Eisenhower and his 
aides. Under these conditions, it 
doesn’t seem likely that real bipartisan 
cooperation can be achieved.” 

Other Americans say: 

“Leaders of each party are still free 
to express their opinions. It is to be 
hoped, however, that they will be able 
to eliminate petty squabbling. Since 
most members of each party under- 
stand the seriousness of the situation 
we face, they can be expected to put 
aside minor differences and concen- 
trate on how to strengthen America’s 
defenses and those of the free world.” 

—By ToM MYER 





Readers Say— 











Many Americans believe that we are 
practically lost since Russia put up her 
satellites, but do these satellites mean 
much to the poor Russian peasants? 
These people often suffer from lack of 
food and clothing, and are overworked. 
Satellites can’t help these conditions. 
Let Americans never forget how truly 
fortunate they are, and that they have 
something a million times greater than 
satellites—fre: 





FATRICIA EAGEN, 
Seattle, Washington 


* 


I read in the AMERICAN OBSERVER that 
there are some 40,000 students from 136 
different countries attending schools in 
America. I think this is wonderful. 

This kind of exchange is the best way 
of letting other countries know how we 
live and how our democratic government 
operates. Moreover, enabling these stu- 
dents to learn in our schools is one way 
of getting rid of communism. Let’s keep 
these ambitious young people coming to 


America. MARGARET POHLGEERS, 
Richmond, Virginia 
* 


The military draft program should not 
be abolished. The ever-present threat of 
a Russian invasion either of our own 
country or of a nation we have promised 
to defend makes it imperative for us to 
be prepared. In the event of an over- 
night attack, it would be impossible to 
draft and then train men for combat. 
To send an untrained man to battle is 
not being fair to our country or to him. 

JEWEL GIESELING, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


* 


The United States Army should not 
be one of draftees, who regard the serv- 
ice as an unpleasant interlude in their 
lives. A professional Army is needed— 
one whose salary and other standards 
would be such as to attract men into its 
service. The draft could then be abol- 
ished. We need a professional Army, 
ready to move with the speed and dex- 
terity essential to the survival of democ- 
racies in this atomic age. 

JOHN 
New 
* 

{Address your letters to: Readers 
Say, AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1735 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


MALONEY, 
York, N. Y. 
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Spirit of Giving 
aoe By Cay ane | 











HRISTMAS is, first of all, a day of 

religious significance and observ- 
ance. Its purpose is to commemorate 
the birth of Christ. 

This day is also a time when the 
spirit of giving reaches its highest 
peak. It is thus in keeping with the 
example set by Jesus who devoted and 
sacrificed His life to the cause of help- 
ing others. 

Different people, however, have dif- 
fercnt conceptions of what it means to 
give. Many individuals, both young 
and old, think that if they give pres- 
ents—money and other material ob- 
jects—once or twice a year, that is 
enough. They make a big event of 
buying Christmas or birthday presents 
for their friends and relatives. 

During the remainder of the year, 
though, these persons do not follow the 
example of Christ. They are thought- 
less and selfish. They are unwilling to 
donate part of their time to worthwhile 
causes. They are indifferent to people 
who need their help in one way or an- 
other. They seldom, if ever, contribute 
their services to charitable or other 
groups which would 
benefit by their co- 
operation. 

In other words, 
such individuals 
think of gifts 
merely in material 
terms. The spend- 
ing of a few dollars 
now and then eases 
the pangs of con- 
science and relieves any feeling of 
responsibility for helping others on a 
year-round basis. 

On the other hand, there are people 
who may not give expensive or elabo- 
rate presents on Christmas or other 
special occasions, but who give of 
themselves day in and day out. In 
addition to their regular work, they 
donate part of their time whenever it 
is needed—at home, in school, or any- 
where else. They never turn down an 
appeal for help if they can provide it. 
They contribute cheerfulness and co- 
operation to those around them. 

In short, the daily gifts which these 
people supply in the form of time, serv- 
ices, and attitude mean a great deal 
more than anything they can buy for 
others at a store. Looking at the mat- 
ter in reverse, the occasional presents 
given by some individuals can never 
make up for their failure to give more 
of themselves each day. 

All this does not mean that there is 
anything wrong with giving presents 
on special occasions. To do so is a tra- 
ditional and enjoyable custom. But we 
should make the spirit of giving a vital 
part of our daily lives rather than a 
brief display of generosity once or 
twice a year. 








The only gift is a portion of thyself. 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


* 


Give what you have. To someone it 
may be better than you dare to think. 


—HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
” 


Examples are few of men ruined by 
giving. 


—C. N. BOVEE 
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GALLOWAY 


LOOKING DOWN upon Paris from platform halfway up Eiffel Tower, which is 
nearly 1,000 feet high and has been a tourist attraction since 1880’s 


Paris—French Capital 


A Beautiful City with a Long, Colorful History 


.»S. delegates to this week’s NATO 

conference in Paris (see page 1 
story) are meeting in one of the 
world’s most beautiful cities—and one 
of great historic importance to all 
Americans. 

In Paris 180 years ago this month— 
on December 12, 1777 — France se- 
cretly promised to recognize the 
United States as an independent land 
and to join us in our war against 
England. France kept her promise and 
signed treaties of alliance with us on 
February 6, 1778. French military aid 
was of great value in helping us to win 
the Revolutionary War. 

Popular Benjamin Franklin was the 
chief U. S. representative in Paris dur- 
ing our Revolution, and he did much to 
build French-American friendship. 
The French capital was the head- 
quarters for large numbers of U. S. 
troops in both World Wars I and II. As 
a result, the city became known to 
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hundreds of thousands of men and 
women in our armed forces. 

The U.S. and French governments 
have: disagreed on occasion, and dif- 
ferences of opinion exist now. Yet 
France and its capital city are still 
very popular vacation spots for Ameri- 
cans. 

Paris had its beginning as a fortress 
of the Gauls and Romans more than 
2,000 years ago. It is no longer a for- 
tress, but Paris has much that is very 
old—structures that were ancient in 
Franklin’s day. 

For example, some 30-odd bridges 
cross the Seine River, which winds 
through Paris. One bridge, the Pont- 
Neuf, was built in 1578. Franklin 


probably used it, when it was 200 
years old, for journeys to Notre Dame 
Cathedral. 

The great cathedral, one of the 
world’s finest in Gothic architectural 
style, was begun in 1163. Parts of the 
building, as it is today, are over 700 
years old. 

Looking down at the city from a hill, 
one sees great masses of old buildings 
—including government offices and 
hotels; the famous Louvre museum, in 
which are historic Greek statues and 
many of the world’s finest paintings. 

From the hilltop, the buildings ap- 
pear as soft blends of aged gray and 
brown stone, of worn marble, and 
faded stucco. Many of these were 
familiar to Voltaire, the great writer- 
philosopher who died in 1778; .and, in 
the 1800’s to Chopin and Liszt, famous 
pianist-composers. Pasteur, the scien- 
tist who developed pasteurization to 
purify milk in the 1800’s, went to 
school in Paris. 

With much that is old, Paris also 
has its modern side with new office 
buildings and department stores; mod- 
ern-styled automobiles; broad, tree- 
lined avenues; good movie houses and 
theaters; large factories. 

Along with seeing the sights, visi- 
tors to Paris enjoy the city’s world- 
famous food. French chefs are noted 
for their tasty meals. 

Shopping draws many _ tourists. 
NATO delegates doubtless will shop 
for silk neckties, jewelry, leather 
handbags, and _ billfolds—all French 
specialties. Wives may shop for hand- 
bags, jewelry, and stylish dresses. 

As they move through the city, 
which may be cold and damp this 
month, the NATO delegates. will 
glimpse some of the city’s people, who 
number nearly 6,500,000. There may 
be shop girls in plain, sometimes worn, 
coats, scurrying for a homeward bus, 
and well-dressed, well-to-do women in 
fur coats. There are sure to be taxi 
drivers with moustaches, who often 
shake fists at other drivers in the 
crowded streets and may insult a rider 
if the tip is small. 

Along the Seine, one may buy books 
at open stands from shabbily dressed 
men and women. On the wide ave- 
nues, expensively attired businessmen 
may be seen. -—By TOM HAWKINS 





Your Vocabulary 











In each of the below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
nearly the Correct 
answers are on page 8, column 4. 


sentences 


is most same. 


being fol- 
circuitous 


1. Afraid that he was 
lowed, the agent took a 
(sir-ki’i-tis) route to his destination. 
(a) shorter (b) dangerous (c) round- 


about (d) unfamiliar. 


2. People who try to circumvent 
(sir’kim-vént’) the law usually get 
into trouble. (a) destroy (b) change 
(c) enforce (d) get around. 


38. Communism is the antithesis 
(an-tith’é-sis) of democracy. (a) exact 
opposite (b) forerunner (c)_ out- 
growth (d) enemy. 

4. The candidate accused the leaders 
in power of gerrymandering (jér’i- 
man’der-ing). (a) giving public jobs 
to their friends (b) misusing state 
funds (c) drawing up voting districts 
to their party’s advantage. 

5. The environs (én-vi'rinz) of a 
city are its (a) slums (b) governing 
officials (c) suburbs and surrounding 
areas (d) traffic regulations. 

6. An excise (ék’siz) tax is (a) a 
tax on your income (b) a sales tax on 
things you buy (c) an excessively 
high tax (d) a tariff on exports. 

7. Power and wealth are often 
ephemeral (é-fém’er-all). (a) much 
sought after (b) achieved at the ex- 
pense of others (c) essential to happi- 
ness (d) fleeting, or short-lived. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the capital of a U. S. state. 


1. Spain has been having trouble in 
tiny, African 

2. The Mountains in the 
Soviet Union are usually considered as 
the European continent’s frontier with 
Asia. 

3. Island nation in North Atlantic be- 
longing to NATO. 

4. The 
Paris. 

5. Famous American who represented 
us in France during our Revolutionary 
War. 

6. In area, Europe is about one 
the size of North America. 

7. Capital of West Germany. 


8. U. S. General and Supreme Com- 
mander of NATO in Europe. 


9. NATO member in_ southwestern 
Europe. 








River flows through 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Palestine. VERTICAL: 1. 
Topeka; 2. Jordan; 3. Laos; 4. Garfield; 
5. Pearson; 6. Grant: 7. Kashmir; 8. 
Wilson; 9. Israel. 
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BAREN 
NATO Countries in Europe 
AREA IN 
COUNTRY SQUARE MILES POPULATION NOR WEGIA N SEA 
DOD scvcccececcesvess 11,779 8,900,000 
Britain...... 93,895 51,221,000 
Denmark... 16,576 4,450,000 
a, Ee , 212,736 43,600,000 
Germany, West.. 95,000 52,195,000 
a ee 51,182 8,000,000 
Iceland..... 39,750 160,000 
eee 116,300 48,500,000 
Luxembourg... 999 310,000 
Netherlands... 12,500 10,900,000 
Norway... sec eecceeeeees 125,064 3,445,000 
PONUGU. ccccccccevscccece 35,500 8,843,000 
Turkey* (in Europe)........ 9,068 1,829,000 Q- - 2, 
A 
FORM cecvecccsecece 820,349 242,353,000 ‘ 


* Most of Turkey's territory lies in Asia. The country’s total 
area is 296,185 square miles and its total population is 


24,112,000. $ 
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Sea of Marmara; (3) Bosporus Strait. The Netherlands calls Amsterdam, with 
869,000 people, its capital. However, The Hague, population 604,000, is the actual seat 
of government. Geographers differ on exact area breakdowns of continents, so figures 


NON-EUROPEAN AREAS in NATO include the United States and Canada; Algeria, 
which the French consider to be part of France; and Asian Turkey—which is divided 
from European Turkey by waterways numbered on maps—(1) Dardanelles Strait; (2) 


rope. It gained control of most of the 
countries near its borders, and then 
set its sights on western Europe. 
Convinced that a military alliance 
was necessary, the western nations 
banded together in 1949. Original 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization were the United States, 
Canada, and 10 European countries— 


be available to the defense group in 
case of war. All told, the member na- 
tions now have close to 5,500,000 men 
under arms. 

Headquarters of NATO, just outside 
of Paris, are usually referred to as 
SHAPE (the initial letters of Supreme 
Headquarters of Allied Powers in Eu- 
rope). 


built up great empires. Europeans 
migrated overseas in large numbers. 
Almost 90 per cent of today’s Amer- 
icans are of European descent. 

War has swept over the continent 
time and again. Twice in this century, 
Europe was a major theater of con- 
Other-_ flict. World Wars I and II brought 
small, widespread destruction and many 


Atlantic Alliance 


(Continued from page 1) 


San Marino, Liech- 
Russia takes 


can City, Andorra, 
tenstein, and Monaco). 
up more than half of Europe. 
wise, this is a continent of 


densely populated countries. 

Except for the Soviet Union, no 
Kuropean land is as big as Texas. 
Only 3 others—France, Spain, and 
Sweden—are larger than the state of 
California. 

Europe has played an_ influential 
role in history. The idea of modern 
nations originated here, and so did the 
system under which machines replaced 
manpower (known as the Industrial 
Revolution). 

From Europe, 
launched. 


the era of explora- 


tion was Several nations 


changes in national boundaries. 

For example, as a result of World 
War II, Germany is today a divided 
land. Poland’s boundaries have been 
altered. Three Baltic nations—Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia—have been 
swallowed up by Russia, an act which 
the United States has never recognized 
as legal. 

NATO’s origin. The organization 
whose delegates are meeting in Paris 
today was formed after World War II. 
At this time, the Soviet Union was 
plotting to take over the rest of Eu- 


Iceland, Denmark, Norway, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, France, Luxem- 
bourg, Italy, Portugal, and Great 
Britain. Greece, Turkey, and West 
Germany joined the alliance later. 

All member nations are pledged to 
work together to build armed strength 
and to help one another in time of war. 
Today, NATO (also known as the At- 
lantic alliance) has an army, navy, and 
air force made up of troops contributed 
by its members. These countries also 
maintain sizable forces outside of 
NATO—troops which would likewise 


The United States plays a major role 
in the Atlantic alliance. All of NATO’s 
supreme commanders have been Amer- 
icans, beginning with General Dwight 
Eisenhower and following through to 
the present leader, General Lauris 
Norstad. We have footed much of the 
bill for this organization. 

Value of NATO. Our leaders feel 
that NATO has accomplished the pur- 
pose for which it was formed. The 
communists have made no territorial 
gains on the continent since the alli- 
ance was set up. 
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depend on sources used. Some tiny European nations, such as Vatican City, Liechten- 
stein, and Monaco, are not listed on our map. All these small lands combined, how- 
ever, would add only slightly to the area which is given for this continent. 


x 


Playing a key role in Europe’s de- 
fenses are the 200 airfields that NATO 
maintaius. These bases are not far— 
in terms of flying time—from the com- 
munist lands. Planes armed with nu- 
clear weapons could retaliate on Russia 
in minutes if she launched an attack. 
Knowledge that they could do so is 
believed to have been a big factor in 
keeping the Soviet leaders from try- 
ing new aggression in the free nations 
of Europe during recent years. 

Yet the defense picture has changed 


the Atlantic alliance. That is the pur- 
pose of this week’s meeting in Paris. 

Military steps. The United States 
is expected to offer certain of our allies 
medium-range missiles for use as de- 
fense weapons. We have already made 
such an offer to Britain. These mis- 
siles, with a range of about 1,500 miles, 
could reach Russia from western 
European bases. 

At the same time, our leaders will 
probably propose setting up stockpiles 
of nuclear weapons in western Europe 


radically in the past few months. to be used by our allies in case of war. 
Russia now claims to have missiles American officials contend that 
that can destroy our bases from  guided-missile bases in western 
launching points inside the Soviet Europe, equipped with atomic war- 
Union. Whether she could actually do heads, will deter the Russians from 


striking, just as our plane bases in 
these areas have done in recent years. 
They say we must continue to have 
overseas bases available for airfields 
and missile-launching sites. 


so or not at this time, we can’t be sure, 
but she soon will be able to do so even 
if she can’t now. Western leaders 
agree that the dangerous situation 
calls for immediate strengthening of 
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EUROPE’S AREA of 4,025,788 square miles compares with 3,022,387 for the U. S. 


The question of how strong NATO’s 
air, sea, and land forces should be will 
also be discussed. Some people feel 
that land forces have been outmoded by 
the development of missiles. Others 
say, though, that strong land forces 
are still necessary to offset large num- 
bers of Soviet and satellite divisions 
which, if given the opportunity, might 
strike without resorting to nuclear 
weapons. 

The possibility of reassigning cer- 
tain defense tasks may also be talked 
over. For example, Italy may be 
asked to stop supporting a navy and 
to spend its money on other tasks. 
Then Britain, perhaps, would take over 
the naval duties formerly carried out 
by Italy. Each country would perform 
the job for which it seems best 
equipped. 

There will probably be spirited dis- 
cussions over many of the proposals. 
While some European lands want to 
secure guided missiles from us for 
their defense, others are fearful that 
the presence of these weapons on their 
soil might spur Russia into attacking 
them with its own missiles. 

Some people wonder if it is safe to 
distribute these weapons among our 
allies. They say: ‘We can’t possibly 
control their use as closely as we could 
on our own soil. The overly hasty use 
of a missile from one of the foreign 
bases might touch off a terrible nuclear 
war.” 

To this, U. S. leaders say: “Even 
on foreign bases, the use of these 
weapons would still be kept under 
strict control. In view of Russia’s 
progress in the missiles and rocket 
field, we must take this step.” 

Scientific progress. Closely tied to 
military measures will be plans for 
spurring scientific advances among 
NATO nations. 

One plan may call for training more 
scientists. The United States may of- 
fer many scholarships and fellowships 
in American universities so as to in- 
crease the free world’s supply of 
scientists. 

The proposal that we and our allies 
cooperate in sharing scientific knowl- 
edge may also be made. It is believed 
that the U. S. Congress will be asked 
later to approve America’s giving its 
NATO allies information on nuclear 
weapons. 

Some Americans feel we must go 
slowly in turning our scientific secrets 
over to other countries. They fear 
that these lands might come under the 
control of groups hostile to us, and 
that our enemies would get these 
secrets. 

Other Americans feel that we have 
far more to gain than to lose by pool- 
ing scientific knowledge. They say 
that the Russians are now ahead of us 
in science and can’t learn much, if 
anything, from us that they don’t al- 
ready know. We and our allies can 


benefit, however, by exchanging in- 
formation and ideas. We'll fall still 
further behind Russia, it is argued, if 
we continue to insist on secrecy. 

Political unity. Closer political and 
diplomatic ties will be an important 
goal of the NATO planners. Action 
aimed at this goal will necessitate tack- 
ling a number of serious problems that 
have created rifts among NATO mem- 
bers. 

For example, France has been upset 
about the decision of Britain and the 
United States to supply arms to 
Tunisia. The French fear that the 
arms will be passed along to rebels in 
Algeria, the French-controlled area in 
North Africa where serious revolts 
have flared against the Paris govern- 
ment. On the other hand, we and 
Britain feel that if we do not supply 
these weapons, Tunisia will then turn 
to Russia for them, and will slide away 
from the western nations. 

The British colony of Cyprus with 
its Greek and Turkish population is 
another trouble spot for NATO. Cyp- 
riots of Greek descent want their 
island to be free of Britain’s control. 
The dispute has stirred up bad feelings 
between Britain and Greece, as well as 
between Greece and Turkey. All 3 
countries are, of course, NATO mem- 
bers. 

Some observers think that incidents 
which weaken ties among NATO mem- 
bers could often be avoided if the coun- 
tries concerned would talk over mat- 
ters in which they have a common in- 
terest before taking action. This prob- 
lem may be taken up in Paris. 

U. S. leaders may also urge the 
formation of a special council of NATO 
representatives with headquarters in 
Washington. This group, it is held, 
could take action on any kind of 
serious crisis within a matter of hours. 

Outcome of meeting. Will the NATO 
conference succeed in toughening the 
western alliance? Our leaders agree 
that they face a hard task. 

Perhaps the biggest job facing U. S. 
officials is to restore the confidence of 
our European allies in us. This con- 
fidence has been shaken by recent ac- 
complishments of the Soviet Union in 


‘science. 


What we must do—basically—is to 
convince our allies that we will come 
to their aid in case of an attack 
against them—even though it miht 
bring nuclear missiles down on the 
United States. We must make them 
feel that NATO nations, by working 
as a team, will be much stronger and 
safer than by operating independently 
from the others. 

If we can accomplish this goal, then 
we may be able—through specific steps 
set forth at the conference—to make 
NATO a powerful and effective group 
for resisting the new threat posed by 
the Soviet Union. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS! 


This is the last issue of the Amer- 
ican Observer to appear before the 
Christmas holidays. The next issue 
of the paper will be dated January 
6, 1958. We wish our readers a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year! 











NATO Commander 


It isn’t an easy job to unite the 
troops of all 15 North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization countries into an effi- 
cient, hard-hitting defense army. Yet 
that is the task General Lauris Nor- 
stad commander of NATO 
forces. 

General 
military 


has as 


NATO’s 
head- 


directs 
from his 


Norstad 
operations 





U. S. GENERAL Lauris Norstad, com- 
mander of NATO forces in Europe 


quarters in Paris. A large staff of 
military and civilian officials, who 
come from various NATO countries, 
help him with his work. 

Born 50 years ago in Minnesota, 
Norstad was the son of a minister. 
Though he wanted to be a lawyer as a 
boy, he later changed his mind and 
quickly accepted an appointment to 
West Point. After graduating from 
the military academy in 1930, he 
studied to become a pilot. 

During World War II, Norstad 
served with the Chief of Staff to help 
plan air strikes against the enemy. 
His commanding officer, General 
Dwight Eisenhower, later said of him: 
“He so impressed me with his alert- 
ness, grasp of problems, and personal- 
ity, that I never thereafter lost sight 
of him.” 

General Norstad—he from 
lieutenant to general during World 
War II—has been on European duty 
since 1950, when he was put in charge 
of our Air Force units there. Three 
years later, he was named deputy com- 
mander of NATO’s air arm. He was 
chosen head of the 15-nation forces in 
the fall of 1956. 

Norstad is a tall, slender man who 
looks younger than his years. He lives 
in a beautiful 200-year-old French 
home near his Paris headquarters 
with his wife and daughter. 


rose 


World of Sports 


Who was the outstanding 
figure of 1957? Newspapers will soon 
be making end-of-the-year selections. 
Among the many who were prominent 
in sports during the year are these: 

Lew Burdette of the Milwaukee 


sports 


3raves was the outstanding performer 

of baseball’s World Series. He 
pitched 8 victories over the New York 
Yankees—including 2 shutouts—as his 
team won the world championship. 

John Crow, hard-running back of 
the Texas A & M eleven, was awarded 
the Heisman Trophy, given annually to 
college football’s best player. 

Althea Gibson of New York City 
was the top amateur of the year in 
women’s tennis. She won both the 
U.S. and British championships. 

Derek Ibbotson of Great Britain 
turned in a great running perform- 
ance. He lowered the world record in 
the mile run to 3:57.2 (3 minutes, 57 
and 2/10 seconds). 

Dick Mayer of St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida, won the U.S. open golf champion- 
ship for men. Later he was voted the 
outstanding professional golfer of the 
year. 

Paula Jean Myers of Los Angeles, 
California, was the leading U.S. water 
performer of 1957. She won all 5 
national indoor and outdoor diving 
championships. 

Space does not permit our listing the 
names and achievements of many 
others who have also been outstanding 
in sports during 1957. 





December Festivals 


The Christmas season is here again. 
Since it is a time for celebrating the 
birth of Jesus, it always has a deep 
religious meaning. It is also the oc- 
casion for gay and varied celebrations 
around the world. 

Mexico, for instance, has parties 
every night for a week before Christ- 
mas. In Germany, the holiday is the 
occasion for family get-togethers. In 
Sweden, Finland, and Norway, the 
season starts in mid-December and 
lasts until mid-January. For a month, 
there is a round of visiting back and 
forth. 

England is the land that made the 
mistletoe and holly popular as holiday 
decorations. Tinkling of cowbells, 
yodeling, and the singing of Christ- 
mas carols are a big part of Christmas 
Eve in Switzerland. 

In France and Italy, the religious 
side of Christmas is strongly empha- 
sized. Not only are there church serv- 
ices, but decorations in the homes are 
usually of a religious nature. 

Along with Christmas, there is an- 
other great religious observance at 
this time of year—the Jewish Festival 
of Hanukkah. Also called the Feast 


of Lights, it begins December 18 this 
year. 


It commemorates the time, in 


Derek Ibbotson Paula Myers 


The Story of the Week 


164 B.C., when the Jews defeated 
Greek conquerors who had forced 
Greek worship on the Jewish people. 
The Jews were then able to restore the 
sacred light in their Temple and re- 
sume their worship. 


Land of Ifni 


When Uncle Sam was playing host 
to Morocco’s King Mohammed V ear- 
lier this month, disturbing news came 
from the monarch’s homeland. Fight- 
ing broke out in Ifni and nearby areas 
between Spanish troops and members 
of the Moroccan Liberation Army—a 
band of armed men who seek to take 
Ifni and other Spanish territories in 
Africa by force. 

Actually, the Moroccan government 
gives no official support to the rebel 
band that attacked the Spaniards. 
Though Morocco would like to gain 
control of Ifni and Spanish West 
Africa, King Mohammed hopes to 
achieve these aims through peaceful 
talks with Spain. 

Western observers fear that fight- 
ing between Spaniards and Moroccans 
might spread and lead to serious 
trouble between the 2 lands involved. 
Such a turn of events would put us in a 
difficult position, for we have defense 
bases in both Spain and Morocco. 

Ifni is a tiny slice of desert land in 
Morocco on the Atlantic Coast of 
North Africa. Spanish West Africa 
is a much larger territory to the south 
of Morocco. When Morocco became 
independent in 1954, Spain refused to 
give up its claims to these territories, 
though Madrid handed over Spanish 
Morocco to the new land. The latter 
area now forms the northern coastal 
region of Morocco. 

Ifni covers an area of about 740 
square miles, and has some 38,000 in- 
habitants. Spanish West Africa has 
an area of around 114,000 square 
miles—about the size of Arizona—and 
close to 190,000 people. Except for a 
small number of Spaniards, most in- 
habitants of the disputed areas are 
native Berbers and Arabs. 








Japan Needs Trade 


Some 11,000,000 Japanese workers 
will be jobless before the winter comes 
to an end unless business picks up soon 
in the island country. That is the pre- 
diction of certain Japanese leaders. 

One reason why business is poor in 
Japan is that large numbers of Ameri- 
can servicemen formerly stationed 
there have left for home. GI spending 
helped provide incomes for a fairly 
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SPAIN has been having troubles in 
tiny African territory of Ifni 


large number of workers in that coun- 
try. 

Also, Japanese sales of goods to the 
United States have been declining in 
past months. The Asian country de- 
pends heavily on trade for a livelihood, 
and any drop in overseas sales brings 
unemployment and hardship to the 
Japanese people. 

To help solve its problems, Japan 
has sent special trade missions to the 
United States and other countries. 
Premier Nobusuke Kishi himself set 
out to visit nearby Asian lands in an 
effort to boost his country’s overseas 
trade. 


Highlights of 1957 


January. The Saar, a border land 
long sought by both France and Ger- 
many, was returned to German con- 
trol. 

Harold Macmillan became Prime 
Minister of Britain. 

At home, President Eisenhower and 
Vice President Nixon began their sec- 
ond terms of office. 

February. UN Emergency Force 
entered Gaza—a disputed border area 
between Israel and Egypt—as Jewish 
troops left the area. 

March. Suez Canal was reopened to 
shipping after it had been blocked 
since fighting erupted in the Middle 
East during the fall of 1956. 

The Gold Coast, a former British 
colony in Africa, became an independ- 
ent country named Ghana. 

Congress approved President Eisen- 
hower’s Middle East plan under which 
Uncle Sam agrees to help lands in that 
area who seek aid in fighting commu- 
nism. 

UN disarmament talks between 
western nations and Russia began. 








Lew Burdette John Crow 
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They continued until the following 
September without success. 

May. The American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (AFL-CIO) ousted Dave 
Beck, chief of the Teamsters Union, 
from top post in big labor organiza- 
tion. Beck was accused of corruption. 

June. John Diefenbaker became 
Prime Minister of Canada. 

Hurricane hit coastal areas of Loui- 
siana and Texas, causing more than 
500 deaths and millions of dollars in 
property damage. 

July. International Geophysical 
Year under which scientists around 
the world are cooperating in a study 
of our planet began July 1. It will 
continue until the end of 1958. 

Russia’s Communist Party boss 
Nikita Khrushchev announced he had 
ousted a number of top Red leaders 
from positions of power late in June. 

August. A pro-Soviet military 
group gained power in Syria. 

Moscow announced successful tests 
with long-range missiles. 

Malaya became an independent 
country after many years of British 
supervision. 

September. At a special meeting, 
the UN condemned Russia for brutally 
crushing Hungary’s bid for freedom 
from Soviet rule in the fall of 1956. 

President Eisenhower ordered fed- 
eral troops to protect Negro students 
enrolled in a Little Rock, Arkansas, 
school. 

October. Russia launched the 
world’s first man-made moon, Sputnik. 
The following month, the Reds sent a 
second earth satellite, containing a 
live dog, into space. 


Britain’s Queen Elizabeth and 
Prince Philip visited the United 
States. Later, British Prime Minister 


Harold Macmillan came here for talks 
with President Eisenhower. 

Soviet boss Khrushchev ousted Mar- 
shal Georgi Zhukov as Russia’s De- 
fense Minister. 

November. Felix Gaillard became 
Premier of France after that country 
had been without a leader for 37 days. 

President Eisenhower quickly recov- 
ered from an illness which struck him 
late in the month. 

December. First attempt by U.S. to 
launch a space satellite failed. 

The AFL-CIO expelled the Team- 





sters Union on grounds that its lead- 
ership is “corrupt” and “dictatorial.” 
By taking this action, the national 
labor organization lost its largest 
union (membership is 1,500,000) and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
annual dues. 

Leaders of the 15 North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries met in 
Paris to discuss western defense plans. 


Algerian Headache 


As the year draws to a close, deter- 
mined efforts are being made to rem- 
edy one of France’s biggest headaches 
—how to end anti-French fighting in 
the North African land of Algeria. 

The Algerian fighting, which has 
been raging since 1954, has already 
cost France many lives and countless 
millions of dollars. The conflict has 
weakened France at home and reduced 
its effectiveness as a world leader. It 
has forced Paris to withdraw some 
450,000 men from French and NATO 
defense posts to fight the Algerian 
rebels who seek independence from 
France. 

Earlier this month, France made 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Baby sitter: Every time the baby 
looks into my face, he smiles. 

Friendly cad: Well, it may not be 
exactly polite, but it shows he has a 
sense of humor. 

* 


The after-dinner speaker, who had 
a reputation for being long-winded, 
started out by saying: “If I had eaten 
one more bite of that wonderful food, 
I would be unable to talk.” 

One of the listeners yelled to a waiter: 
“Give him a sandwich.” 


* 


A football game is the only place 
where it pays to kick when things aren’t 
going so well. 

* 


Walking up to the ticket window at 
the rocket station, the man asked for a 
seat to the moon. 

“Sorry, sir,” said the attendant, “but 
all passenger flights have been canceled 
for a couple of days.” 

“I was afraid of that. 
—bad weather?” 

“No, the moon is full right now.” 


What’s wrong 


* 
New definition of diplomacy: The 
art of being able to say “nice doggie” 
until you can find a rock. 


A gossip is a person who syndicates 
his conversation. 


* 
Saiesman: Boy, what a golf game! 
Wife: Did you win, darling? 


Salesman: Win! Of course not! I 
was playing with a customer. 
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HENRY BOLTINOFF 
“Mom asked me to bring your lunch 
to you, Pop.” 
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another attempt to bring peace to the 
blood-stained desert battlefield of 
North Africa. Paris approved a plan 
under which Algeria would be divided 
into certain regions or departments. 
Each department would be given wide 
authority over local affairs, but 
France would keep control over Al- 
geria’s money, defense, and foreign 
affairs. 

The rebels say that the French plan 
doesn’t go nearly far enough. They 
want independence—a demand France 
has thus far refused to consider. In 
fact, Paris continues to regard Algeria 
as part of France itself. 

The North African land’s future 
was brought up for debate in the 
United Nations not long ago. As of 
this writing, the UN has not yet 
worked out an acceptable plan. 

Algeria is the last major French 
stronghold in North Africa. With an 
area of about 850,000 square miles, it 
is 4 times the size of France itself. A 
majority of Algeria’s 9,500,000 people 
are native Arabs and Berbers. About 
1,200,000 of them are Europeans— 
mostly French. 


Indonesia’s Turmoil 


Relations between Indonesia and its 
former mother country—the Nether- 
lands—were going from bad to worse 
last week. The Indonesian government 
in the capital city of Djakarta has 
asked most of the Dutch citizens liv- 
ing and working in the island country 
to get out. It has also launched a pro- 
gram for taking control of banks, 
shops, and other Dutch interests there. 

A major reason for the growing ill 
feeling between these 2 countries is the 
Dutch refusal to hand over West New 
Guinea to Indonesia. The Netherlands 
kept control of the western half of New 
Guinea (the other half is governed by 
Australia) when Indonesia gained its 
independence from Dutch rule in 1949. 

Djakarta’s drive against the Dutch, 
who still own many of the island coun- 
try’s business enterprises, undoubtedly 
will further disrupt economic life in 
Indonesia—a land already plagued 
with poverty and unemployment. The 
Reds are gaining strength there. 

Certain foreign observers feel that 
both Indonesia and the Netherlands 
are hurting themselves mainly for pur- 
poses of prestige. It is pointed out 
that New Guinea is largely an unde- 





veloped area of jungles and wasteland. 

Both the Dutch and Indonesians, it 
is argued, have far more to gain by 
continuing their economic cooperation 
than by wrecking it because of their 
quarrel over New Guinea. Efforts are 
being made to get leaders of the 2 na- 
tions to compromise their differences. 


Moscow Meeting 


Just 24 hours after the big North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization meeting 
opens in Paris December 16 (see page 
1 story), a get-together of a different 


kind will take place in Moscow. It will 
be a meeting of Russia’s Supreme 
Soviet (parliament). 


Some observers believe that Russia’s 
Communist Party boss Nikita Khrush- 
chev has called for the special Supreme 
Soviet session in an effort to take the 
world spotlight away from the Paris 
NATO talks. 

The Supreme Soviet is not actually 
a legislative body as we know it. The 
Red group performs none of the law- 
making duties that legislatures do in 
democratic lands. Its members, who 
are hand-picked by communist officials, 
merely approve the decrees of the Red 
bosses in Moscow. 


This and That 


Colombia is taking new steps to re- 
store peace and freedom within its 
borders. The South American land, 
which had been the scene of fighting 
and bloodshed since 1949, has ap- 
proved a new plan of government. 

Under the plan, governing powers 
will be equally divided between the 2 
feuding parties—Conservatives and 
Liberals. In elections to be held next 
spring, each party will choose half of 
the nation’s lawmakers. The legis- 
lators will then name a President—a 
choice that must be approved by the 
country’s voters. 

Assistant Attorney General W. Wil- 
son White heads the U.S. Justice De- 
partment’s newly created civil rights 
division. In his new post, White will 
handle cases involving the treatment 
of minority groups—in connection 
with voting rights and other matters. 

Mr. White, 51, is a noted lawyer 
from Philadelphia. He became As- 
sistant U.S. Attorney General early 
this year. The Senate must still con- 
firm his new appointment. 
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Career for Tomorrow - - In Architecture 


OS peinge> ad speaking, the archi- 
tect plans and supervises the con- 
struction of homes, office buildings, 
schools, churches, and other structures. 
He strives to make them durable, use- 
ful, and attractive. 

If you choose this profession, you 
may start your working day by dis- 
cussing plans for a new office building 
or some other structure with your 
client. You will go over such matters 
as the size of the project, the type of 
materials to be used, and the general 
arrangement of the various floors. 

Next, you will draw up preliminary 
plans of the building for the client’s 
approval. He may suggest a number 
of changes to be included in the final 
design. 

You will then prepare working draw- 
ings which show the exact sizes of 
every part of the structure. You will 
also indicate where plumbing, heating, 
and other similar equipment is to be 
placed. Chances are that you will call 
on trained engineers to help prepare 
plans for installing all mechanical 
equipment needed in the building, par- 
ticularly if it is a large one. 

After all the plans have been pre- 
pared, you will help your client arrange 
for builders to begin the work. Even 
then, your job is not yet finished, for 
you will be called upon to supervise 
the over-all construction of the build- 
ing to see to it that the proper mate- 
rials and good workmanship are used. 

Qualifications. For success in this 
field, you need a sense of design, a feel- 
ing for color, and the ability to draw 
freehand sketches to illustrate your 
ideas. You should also be able to 


‘sell” yourself to prospective clients. 
In other words, you must be a com- 
bination of artist, technician, planner, 
engineer, and businessman. 

The practical aspect of architecture 
deals with construction. That’s why 
you should know how masons lay 
bricks, how carpenters put together 
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ARCHITECT at his drawing board 


timbers, and all the other mechanical 
details involved. 

If, after proper investigation, you 
feel that you want to be an architect 
and that you have the necessary quali- 
fications, plan your education care- 
fully. 

Training. Take a college prepara- 
tory course in high school with em- 
phasis on English, history, chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, art appreciation, 
and drawing. Next, you can either go 
to college, or you can work for a 
licensed architect to learn the profes- 
sion. 





If you choose the latter course, you 
will have to work for 8 to 12 years in 
an architect’s office before taking a 
state examination for a license. The 
college course takes 5 years. In many 
states, you will need some practical ex- 
perience in addition to college study 
before you are eligible for a license. 
For the most part, persons who have 
college degrees go further in the field 
than those with less formal education. 

Job outlook. In most parts of the 
country, there are more job openings 
than there are persons trained in this 
field, and the outlook for the future is 
rosy. Architects may have their own 
offices, work for private architectural 
firms, or for government agencies. 

Most members of this profession are 
men, though women can also have suc- 
cessful careers as architects. 

Earnings. As a beginner, you are 
likely to earn between $60 and $90 a 
week. Experienced architects usually 
earn between $7,000 and $12,000 a 
year, though a small percentage make 
much higher incomes than these. 

Further information. Write to the 
American Institute of Architects, 1735 
New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Also talk to architects in your 
community. —By ANTON BERLE 





Pronunciations 


Chaillot—sha-y6 

Diefenbaker—dé fén-bai_er 

Felix Gaillard—fa-léks gii-yar 

Georgi Zhukov—gé-awr’gi zhoo’kof 

Hanukkah—hia’noo-ki 

Konrad Adenauer—k6On’rat A’duh- 
now-er 

Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ké’tuh kroosh- 
chawf 
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Historical Background - - - 


HROUGHOUT most of its history, 

the United States has avoided mili- 
tary alliances with other lands in time 
of peace. Until World War II ended, 
we joined friendly nations in a com- 
mon defense effort only after we were 
drawn into war. 

U. S. policy in the years after we 
won independence from England gen- 
erally was to remain neutral and keep 
out of conflicts among foreign coun- 
tries. 

We took a neutral stand at the out- 
set of World War I in 1914. German 
attacks upon U. S. ships at sea and 
other reasons led us to enter the con- 
flict in 1917. Only then did we become 
true military allies of Britain and 
France, sending troops to fight on 
European soil. 

Again in the 1930’s as World War 
II approached, U. S. officials declared 
that we would keep out. We found 
ways to give some help to Britain 
after she, France, and other lands 
were drawn into battle against nazi 
Germany in 1939. Nevertheless, we 
did not become military allies of the 
British and their friends until Japan 
forced us into the fight by bombing 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, in December 
1941. 

With victory won in 1945, millions 
of American were brought 
home from the battle fronts and re- 
turned to private life. Our nation 
looked forward hopefully to years of 
peace. 

Unfortunately, new dangers arose. 
The Soviet Union, which fought 
against Germany as we did, became 


forces 


openly unfriendly to the free world. 
She set out to spread communism into 
other nations and thereby destroy 
democracy. 

Faced with the communist threat, 
the United States government acted 
to build alliances with free nations to 
set up defenses. For the first time 
without actual declaration of war, we 
agreed to military treaties. 

NATO—formed in 1949—is the big- 
gest and most powerful alliance to 














DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
U. S. has signed numerous treaties since 
World War II’s end in 1945 


In addition, we 
defense 
These 


which we belong. 
have made numerous other 
treaties since World War II. 
include the following: 

The Rio Pact was signed at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, from which it gets its 
name, in 1947. It pledges the United 
States and the 20 Latin American re- 
publics to prepare defenses against a 
foreign attacker. 

The ANZUS Pact, set up in 1951, 
gets its name from its signers—Aus- 
tralia (A), New Zealand (NZ), and 


Foreign Alliances 


the United States (U. S.). Its pur- 
pose is to build armed strength for 
defense of Pacific Ocean areas. 

SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization, was agreed upon in 1954 
by the United States, Australia, Brit- 
ain, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, and Thailand. SEATO 
members are pledged to help plan for 
the defense of Southeast Asia. 

In addition to the group agree- 
ments, the United States has individ- 
ual arrangements with a number of 
lands. In Asia, for example, the 
Philippines, Japan, South Korea, and 
the anti-communist Republic of China 
on Taiwan (Formosa) Island permit 
us to maintain land, air, and naval 
bases on their soil. We have made 
certain pledges to help defend Taiwan 
against invasion by communist forces. 

In Europe, we have arranged to 
maintain air and naval bases in Spain. 
We have defense forces in African 
Morocco. The Moroccan bases were 
first set up with French permission. 
Now that Morocco is independent of 
France, new arrangements are being 
sought with Morocco’s King. 

The U. S. government, besides be- 
longing to numerous alliances, also 
encourages others which we may not 
join directly. One such alliance was 
set up in Baghdad, Iraq, in 1951. Its 
members are Turkey, Iraq, Britain, 
Pakistan, and Iran, and its purpose is 
to defend the Middle East against 
communist aggression. It is known 
as the Baghdad Pact or METO (Mid- 
dle East Treaty Organization). 

—By ToM HAWKINS 





News Quiz 











Bipartisanship 


1. Describe the work that Adlai 
Stevenson has recently been doing for 
the U. S. State Department. 

2. Why did the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration ask him to perform this service? 

38. Name at least 3 Republicans who 
received important federal positions dur- 
ing the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations. 

4. Mention at least 2 Democrats, in 
addition to Stevenson, who have been 
given important foreign-policy jobs 
under President Eisenhower. 

5. Set forth some arguments for and 
against the general idea of bipartisan- 
ship. 

6. Give the viewpoint of Democrats 
who favor bipartisanship and who feel 
that their party has done more to pro- 
mote it than has the GOP. 


7. Present the corresponding Repub- 
lican arguments. 

8. Give the opinions of those who (1) 
believe that the present effort at bi- 
partisanship will succeed; (2) believe it 
won't. 

Discussion 


1. Do you favor bipartisan foreign and 
defense policies in time of world crisis? 
Why or why not? 

2. Do you or do you not believe that 
the current effort to achieve bipartisan- 
ship will be successful? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


Atlantic Alliance 
1. What countries will be represented 
at the NATO meeting in Paris? 


2. Briefly the 
Europe. 


describe continent of 


38. How has it played an _ influential 
role in history? 

4. Why did NATO come into exist- 
ence? How has it accomplished its 
purpose? 

5. What events of recent months made 
this week’s meeting necessary? 

6. Describe some of the proposals that 
may be made at Paris to strengthen 
NATO’s military forces. 

7. What action may be taken to spur 
scientific advances? 

8. Why is it difficult at times to main- 
tain close political and diplomatic ties 
among NATO members? How may this 
problem be tackled? 


Discussion 


1. Do you approve of having U. S. 
guided missiles based in Europe? Why, 
or why not? 


2. Do you or do you not favor the 
sharing of all scientific knowledge among 
NATO countries? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Name 5 of the biggest news stories 
of 1957. 


2. Who is General Norstad and what. 
are his duties? 


3. Where is Ifni? What 2 countries 
are involved in a quarrel over this area? 

4. How does Russia’s Supreme Soviet 
differ from legislatures of democratic 
countries? 


5. What is the latest French plan for 
Algeria, and why do Algerian rebels 
oppose it? 

6. List the major defense groups that 
Uncle Sam has joined since World War 
Il. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) roundabout; 2. (d) get around; 
8. (a) exact opposite; 4. (c) drawing 
up voting districts to their party’s ad- 
vantage; 5. (c) suburbs and surround- 
ing areas; 6. (b) a sales tax on things 
you buy; (d) fleeting, or short-lived. 





